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MISCELLANEOLCS. La Fleur had attained his tenth year, when | His customers had been usually the Engl sh 
= — ~ Se one day he found himself upon the Pont-Neui | sailors who navigate the pockets. He was at 





From a Lonpon MaGazine of 1790. 
STERNE. 

The avidity with which the minutest circumstances 
which con be redeemed from time relative to the 
great writers of the last, and early in the present 
century, are received, and the regret we are contin- 
usil, expressing at the remissnes .of our ancestors 
in Ux se particulars, render it matter of surpr:se that 
the pubhic are not cftener gratified with anecdotes 
of eminent men while it is yet possible to obtain 
them, «and before they sre corrupted by oral trans- 
mission. Of the author of the Sentimental Journey 
we cannot have too many genuine paiticulars ; and of 
his fuithful attendant, whose pleasantries have so of- 
ten arrested our attention, we shall not be unwilling 
to het something more. La Fleur has letels been 
im Leedon, und from his mouth the following cir- 
cumstances h.uve been detziled 

STERNZ’S LA FLEUR. 
Ni mBer L 

Whatever stripes of ill-luck La Fleur may have met 
with in his jiourneyings, there is no index in his phys- 
lognomy to point them out by—he is eternally the 
same. S; ERNE. 
if who wrote the abeve was a profound ob- 

server upon man.—The hilcrity and unsuspect- 

ine promptitude of La Fleur’s character attuch- 
ed him at first sight: he acknowledges to have 





received many a lesson from the c:eering con- | 


tentment about him, which, whatever might 
press hardly, always bore him up, and set him 
speecily upon his feet ag.in. 

W here youth, w th uttendant health, isto fight 
against assuijing misfortune, the contest wiil be 
perhaps long ; but time, that changes all, here 
too operates his mutat ons—La Fleur is nolon- 
ger the same. 

He is spare in his habit, and his eye has lost 
its vivacity ; his body seems to bend under a 
burthen too much for his strength. Continued 


at Paris. With the discursive curiosity of u boy 
to whom every thing is new, he loosed with in- 
nocent wonder at the varieties arcund bhim.— 
There were others who kept uskeen a look-out 
as himself, and a drummer soon accosted him, 
and with that picture the military know so well 
how to display, easily enlisted him inthe service. 

For six years La Fleur beat his drum in ‘he 
French army ; two years more would have en- 
titled him to his discharge: he preferred, how- 
ever, anticpiation, and, in pursuance of his ear- 
ly practice, from the yrmy he run away. 

He changed his drummer’s trock with a pea- 
sant, and made his escape with ease. He had 
ayuin recourse to his old expedients, and they 
brought him to Montreuil. 

There he introduced himself to Varenne, 
who fortunately took a fancyto him. The little 
accommodations that he needed were given him 
with cheerfulness, and, as what we sow we wish 
to see flourish, this worthy landlord promised 
to get him a master; and as the Gest he deeim- 
ed not better than La Fleur merited, he prom- 
ised to recommend him to un Milord Anglois. 
He fortunately could periorm as well as prom- 
ise, and he introduced him to Sterne, ragged as 
a cait, in the height however of health and hi- 
lavity, awed by a reverence for imaginary rank, 
and hoping ior the best. 

Mi.orp, as a proof how erroneously the 
French combine, La Fleur was long in shaking 


off. Sterne one day s id to him, “ La Fleur, je 


ne suis fias Milord.”’—AMais Monsieur est An- 


| glois——“ Oui, La Fleur, et de flus gpauvre Phi- 


ill siccess has followed him through the world, | 


and one shock which he has suffered wiil be 
scarcely surmounted now. 

What that ts, shall be told in the following 
narrative, which comes before the public us it 
came to the ear of the writer, simple und una- 
dorned. 

La FLevr wasborn in Burgundy.—That fate, 
which it seems condemned him to wander in- 
cessantly through life, very early indeed ag'tut- 
ed his breast. He conce ved when a mere child, 
astrong passion to seethe world; at eight 
yeers of age, therefore, he ran away trom 
his parents. His frevenancy was a passport to 
him. Somebody or other always took him in 
His wants were easily supplied—milk, bred, 
and a straw bed among the pe .suntry, were all 
he wanted for the night ; and in the morning 
he wanted to be on his way again. 





losofithe.”” 

The beautiful little picture which Sterne has 
drawn of La Fleur’s amors, }s so far true—He 
was fond of a very pretty girl at *fontreuil, the 
elder of two sisters. Her he aiterwards mar- 
red. ‘This, whatever proof ‘t might be of his 
affection, was none of his prudence : marriage 
made him neither richer ner happier than he 
was before. 

She resembies, if she is still living, he says, 
the Maria of Moulines. 

Poor La Flew. discoverc 2 that her assistance 
could go little towards the r support. She was 
a mantuu-muker, and her closest application 
could produce no more than siz sous a day.—- 
They separated, and La Fleur again went to 
serv ce. 

By her he has had a daughter. 

At length, with what little money he had got 
torether, he returned to his wife, and thev went 
into a publ c-house at Calais, in Royal-street.— 
Chere hs usual ili-luck uttended him.- War 
broke out, and his little busimess became less. 








length obliged to seek for supplemental «ids 
clsewhere—! ¢ left his wite to iook ufter « busi 
ness which would stili have supported her, and 
again La Fleur made the grand tour. 

He returned hone cfter some time, but his 
wife was fled. A strolling con:pany of come- 
dians passing thro’ the town had seducea her 
from her home, and no tale or tidings ot her at 
all have since ever reached him. 

* When I pass through Moulines,” suid he, 
“ her aged futher and mother run cut with teurs 
to see me—and saddening each other, we truit- 
lessly weep together.” 

“ | wish,” exclaims La Fleur, “I may never 


19> 


more pass through that town ! 


Numper II. 
And how sweetly would thy meek and courteous spir- 
“ionk, have leant an ear to this poor 


it, my dear 
soul’s complaint Si ERNE. 


In the first number of these short mentions, 
it has beea told, th.t, spirited away by the disso- 
lute, La ileur’s wife had forsaken her duty and 
her home together—this happened in March, 
1783. 

La Fleur seems to have in vain endeavored 
at acquiescence under his loss. 

Seven years have ineflectually flown—he still 
loves and laments her. 

Who was the man that with tricksy inanity 
lengthened out the Sentimental Journey of Sterne 
by books of dullness and chapters of licentious- 
ness‘ Come forth, I have evidence against thee, 
that what thou hast advanced is untrue. Italy, 
God knows ! depraved enough with all the e- 
masculate vices of those who exhaust subordi- 
nate sin—doomed to collecttogether vir’ x with- 
out virtue, and cognoscenti who know every 
thing but themselves—lItaly saw little of Sterne 
n the Market-place—and, if he saw any thing 
there at which he grieved, he covered it with a 
veil, as too dissolute to be toicrated in the pure 
pages of a British press. 

Many in this classic land he found as high in 
goodness as in greatness—who, proud only n 
their power to please, opened to him their mu- 
seums, and welcomed him as he passed. Such 
were the noble families of Conti, Doria, (ever 
illustrious) and Santa Cruza. 

I hasten now to close the remaining particu~ 
lars of La Fleur. 

From that period when he lost his wife, he 
has frequently visited thiscountry, to whose na- 
tives he is extremely partiul) sometimes as a 
servant, at others us an express. Where zeal 
and diligence were wanted, La Fleurwas never 
wanting vet. 
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How the writer of this became introduced to 
hiin, is already well known.—By much conver- 
sition, he has drawn a varety of particulars 
from him relative tothe manners of Sterne, and 
the authenticity of the personal allusions thro’ 
his travels—by which the public will be enabled 
to judge of the splendid fertility of his fancy 
eliher to decorate or design, Much shall be 
discovered of the habits of one who journeyed 


‘through life with Ais feelings Ayiug out dbcfore 


him, and who, writing as he felt, w:th little re- 
gurd to the felicities of phrase, or the connexion 
of his deas, has obtained, and it ‘s likely will e- 
ver hold irresistible sovereignty over the softer 
affections of the soul. 

Ienorance formerly delighted to attr bute a 
profundity to his works, which surely, if it do 
exist, must be sought and never found. ‘They 
are v luable as exact draughts from nature of 
the foibles and fa'lings that dim.nish, the piety 
and philanthropy that exalt, the moral conse- 
quence of man. 

The levity of Sterne is a lancet that Ightly 
produces a smart, which we blush at while we 
acknowledge it. The ridicule of Voltaire is 
malevolent merriment, which applies « caustic 
to wh.t is festering, and enjoys the pain of its 
corrosion, 

They are oth excellent satirists ; but their 
fate s utterly dissimilar. One is the favorite 
of the gloomy growler at his species ; he who 
joys .t discovered depravity—the other of that 
best of men, who can readily find an extenua- 
ton for the foibles of other characters, n the 
faults that he feels with sens bil ty about his own, 





NeumeBeEr III. 


Thou art not for the fashion of these times, 
Where none will sweat but for promotion. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


WHAT LA FLEUR KNEW OF STERNE. 








Che Buardian 





The lady mentioned under the initial L. was 
the Marquise Lamberti ; to the interest of this 
lady he wasindebted forthe passport, which be- 
gan to make him seriously uneasy. Count de 
B. (Breteuil) notwithstanding the Shakespeare, 
La Fleur thinks would have troubled himself 
little about him. Choiseul was minister at the 
lime. 

POOR MARIA! 
was, alas ! no fiction—* When we came up to 
her, (said he) she was zrovelling in the road like 
an infant, and throwing the dust upon her head 
...and yetfew were more lovely | Upon Sterne’s 
accosting her with tenderness, and raising her 
in his arms, she collected herself, and resumed 
some little composure—told him her tale of 
misery, and wept upon his breast—my master 
s0b6'd aluud, 
self from his arms, and she sung him the ser- 


I saw her gently disengage her- | 








' vice to the Virgin—my poor master covered | 
_ neyless, and almest naked ; and Solomon, the wisest 


his face with his hands, and walked by her side 


| to the cottage where she lived—there he talked 


earnestly to the old woman. 

* Every day,”” said La Fleur, “ while we stay- 
ed there, I carried them meat and drink from the 
hotel ; and when we departed from: Moulines, 
my master left his blessings und some money 
With the mother : how much,” added he, “ I 
know not—HHe always gave more than he could 


_ afford !” 





The writer of these papers, in conversing with | 


the very amiable deserving subject of them, was 
p.rticularly solicitous to draw from La Fleur 
the upparent temper of Sterne ; and above all 
a confirmation of such traits in the Sentimental 
Journey as indicate the refinement of his feel- 
ines, and the exquisite sensibility of his soul. 
Much of this was above the reach of La I leur’s 
mind ;—he frankly acknowledged, thata varie- 
ty of passages in the travels were so worked up- 
on by this child of whim and versatility, that he 
knew not what to make of them. 

“ There were moments,” said La Fleur, “in 
which my master appeered sunk into the deep- 
est dejection—when his culls upon ne for my 
services were so seldom, that 1 sometimes up- 
prehensively pressed in upon his privacy, to sug- 
gest whit I thought might divert his melan- 
choly. He used to smile at my well-meunt 
zeyJ, and I could see wes happy to be relieved. 
At others—he seemed to have received a new 
soul—he launched into the levity natur.] @ mon 
jas,” said La Fleur, “ and cried gaily enough, 
“Vive la Bagatelle !”’ It was in one of these mo- 
ments that he became acquainted with the Gri- 
setic at the glove-shop—she afterwards visited 
hin at his lodgings, where La Fleur made not 
a sinvle remark : but upon naming the fille de 


\chumbre, his other visit. nt, he excl imed, “ It 


Yrace riainiy a pity she was so pretty and fretite.” 


( To be concluded in our next. ) 
——_— + o— 

The following story of Di. Maruer, of Boston, is 
taken from an appendix to the History of Hugh Peters. 
We think it cannot fail to convince the avaricious that 
charity and benevolence are jewels of inestimable va- 
lue, to be obtained only by a proper disposition of mind, 
and not by the hoarding up of treasures, useless to 
themselves and the community. It will also afford an 


example of ministers of the gospel betraying a temper ' 


of mind wholly inconsistent with the pure doctrines 
they profess and inculeate. 


Dr. Mather, of Bostom, was constantly exhorting 
his hearers to entertain strangers; for by doing so they 


_ might entertain angels. But it was remarked; that Dr. 


Mather never entertained strangers, nor gave any re- 
het to beggars. This report reached Mr. Ward, of 
Agawam, an intimate chum of the Doctor while at the 
university. 
resolved to discover the truth : therefore he set off for 
Boston on foot, 120 miles, and arrived at the door of 
Dr. Mather on Saturday evening, when most people 


| were in bed, and Knocked at the door which the maid 
_ opened. Ward said, *] come from the country to hear 


good Dr. Mather presch to-morrow : I am hungry 
and thirsty, without money, and I beg the good Doc- 
tor will give me relief and a bed in his house until the 
sabbath 1s over.” The maid replied, ‘ The Doctor is 
in his study, it is Saturday night, the sabbath is begun, 
we have no bed or victuals for ragged beggars ;? and 
shut the door upon him. Mr. Ward again made use of 
the knocker : the maid went to the Doctor, and told 


i him there was a sturdy beggar beating the door, who 


insisted on coming in und staying there over the sub- 
bath. The Doctor said, ‘ Tell him to depart, or a con- 
stable shall conduct him to a prison.” The maid obey- 
ed the Doctor’s order; and Mr. Ward said, ‘I will 
not leave the door until I have seen the Doctor’ This 
tumult roused the Doctor, with his black velvet cap on 


_ his bead, and he came to the door and opened it, and 





said, * Thou country villain, how gare you knock thus 
at my door after the sabbath has begun? Mr. Ward 
replied, ‘ Sir, I am a stranger, hungry and moneyless 
—pray take me in until the holy sabbath is psst, so 
that I may heer one of your godly sermons.” The Doc- 
tor said, ‘Vagrant, gothy way, and trouble me no 


_— _ 





—— — — a 


more ; I will not bresk the si bbath by giving thee food 
und lodging ;? and then shut the door. The Doctor 
had scarcely reached his study, when Waid began to 
exercise the knocker with continued violence. The 
Doetor, not highly pleased, returned to the door, and 
suid, * Wretched being, why dost thou trouble -me 
thus ? what wilt thou have ?”) Ward replied, ‘ Enter- 
tainment in your house until Monday morning” ‘The 
Doctor said, * You shall not ; therefore go thy way.’ 
Mr. Ward replied, ¢ Sir, as that point is settled, pray 
give me sixpence ora shilling, and a piece of bicad 
and meat.” The Doctor said, ‘1 will give thee neith- 
er,’ and again shut the door. And then Mr. Word 
thundered with the knocker of the door, and the Doc- 
tor returned in great wrath, and suid, ‘Thou «rt mad, 
or possessed with an evil spirit : what wilt thou have 
now ? Mr. Ward replied, ‘ Since you, six, will not 
give lodgings, nor money, nor food, nor drink’to me, 
I pray for your advice ; will you direct me to a stew ? 
The Doctor cried out, ¢ Vagrant of all vagrants ' the 
curse of God will fall on thee ; thou art one of the non- 
clects. Dost thou, villain, suppose I am «cqu: inted 
with bad houses ? What dost thou want at a stew ?” 
Mr. Ward replied, ‘1 am hungry, weary, thirsty, mo- 


king the Jews ever h.d, tells me and you, that a whore 
will bring a man to amorsel of bread at the last.” Now 
Dr. Mather awoke from his reverend dream, end cried, 
‘Tu es Wardonus vel Diabolus” Mr. Ward laughed, 
and the Dector took him in and gave him all he want- 


‘ed; and Mr. Ward preached for the Doctor next day 


both morning and evening. 

‘‘ This event had its due effect on the Doctor ever 
after, and he kept the shunamite’s chamber, and be- 
came hospitable and charitable to all in went. 

«It corrected the Doctor’s temper to such a degree, 
that six months «fier, he ceased to pray more sguinst 
the Pope and conclave of Rome, and supplied the va- 
cuum, by praying for the downfall of the red dragon 
at Morocco, Egypt and Arabia, on the e st ofthe Red 
Sea, even at Mecca and Medina ; words which help- 


' ed the sand to pass through the hour glass, the ortho- 








Ward said he hoped it was not true; but | 


dox length of a prayer.” 
—»D +o 
For the Guardian. 
Messrs. Printers, 
Understanding that in this city two Debating. 
Societies are established, I send you a few tho’ts 
on the subject, requesting their insertion. 
'M. S. 


DEBATING SOCIETIES. 


THE institution of debating societies ina free 
government, tolerating all enquiries into its 
moral, literary, or political state, may be cone 
sidered as highly beneficial. Man isa creature 


' whose predominant passion is a spirit of engui+ 
' ry and deliberationmwhose disposition is natu- 





rally inquisitive, and whose actions are almost 
uniformly the result of judgment and reflection. 
In despotic governments these passions and dis- 
positions are considerably cepressed—in gov- 
ernments more enlightened and free, they are 
cultivated and encouraged. The soil of a free 
government is congenial with the spirit of en- 
quirv—'he mind (under no civil restraints) takes 
its flight, and soars in the boundless regions of 
fancy and investigation. Yet these virtues, un- 
restrained, may, and often degenerate into dun- 
gerous vices—for the excess of virtue is the 
commencement of vice. 

Debating Societies have a tendency to ani- 
mate the soul, and call forth many of her latent 
fires——they communicate activity to the mind, 
and produce, by collision, the sparks of erud 
tion, which often blaze and irradiate the day 
resions of ignorance and superstition. | 
these purposes are often peryertec—thir 
of research frequently becomes rancorou 








| 
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aSeless—the social qualities of the heart are lost 
im the mazes of superficial discussion—-the 
judgment becomes perverted—the scholar 1s 
jost in false syllogisms, and his taste for science 
becomes vitiated and impure. 


—2 + oo 
CENSUS. 

The census of Electors for 1807 not being as yet 
completed, we present to our readers the following, as 
the census of the only four cities in this state, in 1801 
and 1807. 


1801 1807 
(oe Pomertem, 2a 
o= qh s»® 
~~ ~™ ~ . % 
$8 88 38 &8 
$s 38s 33 38 
= a & e 3 & i. ” 
ALBANY. >> SP >> “> 
1ls' Ward, 103 76 156 108 
29d Ward, 106 102 139 171 
Sd Ward, 83 54 107 60 
4th Ward, 85 146 126 195 
ScuENECTADY. 
Ist Ward, 115 75 129 122 
24 Ward, 121 76 162 96 
3d Ward, 70 66 104 57 
4th Ward, 120 103 190 87 
H pson, 288 226 399 286 
New York. 
ls: Ward, 226 276 365 708 
294 Word, 27 316 355 687 
3d W:.rd, 277 462 337 780 
4th Ward, 295 593 357 958 
5th Ward, 316 1284 460 1433 
61! Ward, 376 1421 258 1162 
7t! W rd, 567 1350 409 2727 
8th Ward, [created since 1801] 301 721 
oh W rd, do. do. 158 178 


There are a few Electors in Albany and New-York, 


who were freemen in 1775 and 1777, not estimated in 
the above. 


From the foregoing statement it appears, that Alba- 


hy contained, Electors. Electors. 
In 1801, 755 in 1807, 1062 
Hudson, 1801, 514 1807, 685 
Schenectady, 1801, 746 1807, 947 
New-York, 1801, 8034 1807, 12354 
The increase of Electors in 6 years is as follows : 
In Albany, 307 
Hudson, 171 


Schenectady, 201 
New-York, 4320 


The proportion of increase since 1801 is as follows : 
Albany has increased about 40 per cent. 


Hudson, - - 33 per cent. 
Schenectady, . - 29 per cent. 
New-York, - - 53 per cent. 


¥rom this comparative view of the population of the 
four cities in this state, it must be pleasing to our 
readers to find that, next to New-York, Albany has 
increased, within the last 6 years, more rapidly than 
any of the other cities. 


rn ee ee 











BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES. 


No. XIV. 
LORD MANSFIELD. 

POPE, in the decline of life, used to spend several 
of his winter evenings with Lord Mansfield, at his 
house in town, end as his lordship used frequently to 
be out upon business, the poet, who had the entree of 
his study, not unfrequently used to fill up his time in 
writing Latin epigrams, which, when he shewed to 
Lord Mansfield, he gererally discouraged, and some- 
times he used to throw them into the fire, exclaiming, 
* That the first English poet in the world ought not to 
write any thing but in his own language.” 

It was a frequent observation of Lord Mansfield, 
That nothing was so silly 2s eunnirg.” 

Another of his was, “ Begin at the end.” Intimat 





ing that the consequences should be looked to, and 
well considered, before we resolve on any thing. 

Another, “It often happens in politics, that instead 
of consulting what js to 6e done, parties are struggling 
who should do it.” 

Mr. PELHAM. 

During the debates on the famous Jew bill, (which 
was repealed the session after it was passed) Mr. Pel- 
ham finding that Sir George (afterwards Lord Lyt- 
tleton,) mostly from the pleasing manner of his deliv- 
ery, and the popularity of the question, had made an 
impression on the House, in the course of his reply 
told the following story :—*‘‘ 1 remember,’ says he, 
‘travelling some years ago in Somersetshire with two 
ladies who were sisters, and neaf relations of my own 
—uand though we were in an easy carriage, the road 
remarkably good, far from being crowded, and with 
the advantages of fine weather, one of the ladies was 
in a continual terror for fear of meeting with an acci- 
dent, crying out at every little jolt or turn of the 
road—* Oh ! dear Sir, we shall be over '—we shall 
certainly be killed !—Bless me, I wish I had never 
ventured on this dangerous journey !’ Pitying the 
poor lady’s nerves, and thinking her really frightened, 
I began to expostulate with her on the unreasonable - 
ness of her fears, shewing her the perfect safety we 
were in from the soundness of my carriage, the skill 
of the coachman, the level of the roads, the time of the 
year, &c. &c. when her sister, who wis a good, sensi- 
ble, unaffected woman, suddenly stopped me short 
with the following explanation : ‘ My déar Sir, make 
yourself perfectly easy on this subject ; my sister is un- 
der no more rea/ apprehensions than you or f are ; but 
as she fancies herself pos-ess«d of an agreeable voice, 
she takes every apportunity in her power of letting’ ev- 
ery body hear its various modulations ” 








WEEKLY SUMMARY. 
ALBANY, Feb. 27, 1808. 
FOREIGN. : 

THE Milan.dmperiai Decree has occasioned much 
agitation in the polities! eiccies in Etigiand, which view 
the measure as likely to produce hostilities between 
this country and France. The French, by the cap- 
ture of Lisbon, have added to their maritime force 6 
frigates, 12 brigs, 4 sail of the line, and several on the 
stocks. By a counts from Riga (Russia) of Nov. 
13, the order tor arresting all English navigation and 
merchandize has been put in execution, and 2 English 
ships in that harbor were thus taken. Lord Gower, 
the English minister, hag Icft Petersburgh. Infor- 
mation, very interesting to naturalists, has been receiv- 
ed from Siberia, leading to a belief that the race of 
Mammoth is not extinct, as the carcase of one still 
covered with its hide, and the hair thereon, has been 
found near the mouth of the Lena. The Austrian 
court has issued orders similar to those of Russia, pro- 
hibiting all communication with England, and the Prus- 
sian minister at London has been ordered by his sove- 
reign to leave that city ———Madeira is in possession of 
the English Leghorn has been laid under contri- 
bution by Bonaparte. A distressing scarcity of pro- 
visions prevails in Lisbon, which has been much in- 
creased by the presence of a French army. 

DOMESTIC. 

The bill for pardoning Williams passed in the com- 
mittee of the whole, in the Assembly, by a majority of 
three, but was yesterday recommitted for further con- 
sideration. A singular application has been made 
to the Assembly, by way of petition, to impeach the 
Chancellor for arbitrary conduct. It was referred to 
a select committee. Mr. James Cheetham, the edi- 
tor of the American Citizen, is in the limits of the gaol 
on execution in a libel suit in favor of Mr. Livingston, 
Iate Recorder of New-York. The reports from 
Washington with respect to the success of Mr. Rose’s 
mission are sO various and contradictory that no defi- 
nite opinion can be formed us to the result of that mis- 
sion. It would seem however, probable, that an ad- 
justment of our affairs with England will take place. 
——A revision of the system of the Court of Chancery 
is in contemplation, and a committee has been appoint- 












































ed ry the purpese ——A daring attempt te commit 
robbery in Ne w-York was mace on the person of Mr, 
Oljver Brown. The villains escaned. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

History of Hugh Peters —The memory of this cele- 
brated personage (who was Chaplin to Oliver Crom. 
well) is at length attempted to be rescued from the re- 
proach cast upon his character by the Earl of Claren. 
don, Burnet, Dr. Barwick, and other writers of that 
day.-The Rev. Samuel Peters, L. L. D. has under- 
taken, in a late work, printed at New-York, to prove 
that the charges against this person are founded in il- 
liberal calumny and misrepresentation. How far he has 
succeeded, we shall not now determine ; certain it is, 
however, that he has shewn that his death was that of 
a pious, devout, and, if we may judge from his con- 
duct, a truly happy man.— Che style of the work is 
bold and nervous, *displaying considerable ingenuity, 
and furnishing much matter of information. The ser- 
mon preached by Mr. Peters but two days before his 
execution, evinces that his mind was abstracted from 
his melancholy situation, not depressed by his ap- 
proaching fate, but steadfastly bent on promoting the 
benefit of others —We extract the following from this 
work : (page 91.) 

** Such people as wish to live long and happy must 
follow the eleven rules subjoined, which Mr. Hogh 


Peters made and sent to his dsughter Elizabeth, from 
the tower of London, 1660— 


‘* Let thy thoughts be divine, awful, godly. 


- - talb - little, honest, true. 

- - works  - profitable, holy, charitable. 

+ © manners - grave, courteous, cheerful. | 
- + diet - temperate, convenieat, frugal 
- + apparel - sober, neat, comely, 

. « Gal - confident, obedient, ready. 

- + sleep - moderate, quiet, seasonable 


- + prayere - short, devout, often, fervent 

- - recreation- lawful, brief, seldom. 

- = memory - of death, punishment, glory” 
—=_—— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We must beg leave to refer “ Eugenius” to our ad- 
dress, in the first number of the Guardian, for the rea- 
sons of declining his communication. The subject on 
which he treats is too trite for admission. It has been 
discussed in every possible shape, and can receive no 
new light by ajdesultory examination in a newspaper. 
It is also inconsistent with our plan to provoke a con- 
troversy on a religious topic. 

“¢ Atticus—No. II,” under consideration. 

“‘ Philo- Alphonso,” from motives of delicacy, is de- 
clined. 

; A further review of Lytt/eton’s Letters, as promised 
in our last, is again unavoidably postponed. 





DIED. —In England, in October last, the Rev. Dr. 
WILLIAM GORDON, author of the History of the 
American Revolution. 


NEW HAT STORE. 
RICHARD VAN RIFECK, 


No. 18, Court-STREET, 
NFORMS his friends and the public that he 
has opened his Hat Stors, at two doors 
north of the Court-House : Where he has now 
on hand, and Is constantly manufacturing, a gen- 
eral assortment of the most fashionable PLainx 
and Mirirary HATS; which will be dispos- 
ed of onthe most reasonable terms—He re- 
spectfully solicits the favors-of the public, and 
will be happy to receive and attend to all orders 
in his line. 











——_ 





N. B. Old Hats trimmed and repaired at the 
shortest notice, and on moderate terms. 
Alhanu, Lebr- . 
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POE TRY. 


For the Guardian. 
ADVICE. 


WOULD youth be wise ? let them consult old age ; 
Would age be lov’d ? let youth their care engage ; 
Would maids be Jov’d ? attend at virtue’s shrine, 
Virtue their brows with amaranths will twine. 
Would man be great? great actions let him scan, 
There he will find that only wisdom’s* plan 
Secures mankind above his fellow man. 

One moment raises proud ambition up, 

The next presents the black, empoisoned cup ; 
And th’ same power that makes him lord of all, 
Blasts all his prospects and decrees his fall. 
Would all be lov’d ? let innocency reign, 

Let each love each, and each will love retain ; 
The golden age will then to life return, 

The sacred flame in each warm heart will burn, 
And love twine laurcls round fair virtue’s urn 

* Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace. 











aaa 


THE VICAR AND CURATE. 
A CERTAIN Vicar of facetious turn, 
One evening met his Curate rather tipsy ; 
The man was honest, but could never learn 
The meaning of the language non se ipse. 
‘So, Mr. Twangum,’ gavely said the Vicar, 
‘Where have you staid so late this stormy night ?” 
‘Why,’ said the other, stamm’ring much with liquor, 
‘| have been spinning it with neighbor Wright.’ 
‘Yes,’ sdid the Vicar, ‘ I perceive your case-— 
‘Urge what I will against it, you will roam ; 
* And you, instead of running the good race, 
* Are reeling it most menfully tow’rds home.’ 
——— 
EPITAPH ON ROBERT BURNS. 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
15 there a whim-inspired fool, 
Owre fast for thought owre hot for rule, 
Owre blate to seek, owre proud to snool, 
Let him draw near ; 
And owre this grassy heap sing dool, 
And drop a tear. 
Is there a bard of rustic song, 
Who, noteless steals the crowd among 
That weekly this acra throng, 
Oh ! pass not by! 
But with a frater-feeling strong 
on og Here heave a sigh. 
is there a man whose judgment clear, 
Can others teach the course to steer, 


Yet runs himself life’s mad career, 
Wild as the wave 


‘Here pause ! and through the starting tear, 
Survey this grave ! 
The poor inhabitant below 
Was quick to learn and wise to know, 
And keenly felt the friendly glow, 
And softer flame ; 


But thoughtless follies laid himdow, 
And stain’d his name. 


Reader, attend ! whether thy soul 
Soars fancy’s flights beyond the pole, 
Or dirkling grubs this earthly hole, 
In low pursuit ; 
Know prudent, cautious self control 
Is wisdom’s root. 
ee 
On a Lady who Squinted. 
IF ancient poets Argus prize, 
Who boasted of an hundred eyes, 
Sure greater praise to her is due, 
Who looks an hundred ways with two. 
Grudge leaves the poor his whole possession nearly, 
He means his next of bin shall weep sincerely. 


ELEGANT AND PATHETIC. 
Letter from a Deserted Wife t. a Faithless Husband, 


writtin in England a few years since. - 








* My vear HusBanp, 

«1 WHO expected your return from America with 

painful anxiety, who had counted the slow hours which 

parted you from me—think how I was shocked at 

learning you would return no more, and thar you had 

settled with a mistress in a distant state ? It was for 

your sake that 1 lamented. You went against my 

earnest entreaties, but it was with a desire, which I 

thought sincere, to provide a genteel mamtenance for 
our little ones, who you said you could not bear to see 

bro’t up in the evils of poverty. I might now lament 
the disappointment in not sharing the riches which | 
hear you have amassed ; but I scorn it. Whaut are 
riches compared to the delight of sincere affection ? | 
deplore the loss of your love. I deplore the frailty 

which has involved you in error, and will, 1am sure, 
as such mistaken conduct must, terminate in misery. 

‘* But I mean not to remonstrate. Itis, alas! too 
late. Ionly write to acquaint you with the health, 

and some other circumstances of myself and those lit- 
tle ones, whom you cnce loved ! 

The house you left me in could not be supported 
without an expense, which the small sum you left be- 
hind could not well supply. 1 have relinquished it, 
and have reured’ to a neat little cottage, thirty miles 
from town. We make no pretensions to clegance, but 
we live in great neatness, and by strict economy sup- 
ply our moderate wants with as much comfort as our 
desolate situation will allow. Your presence, my love, 
would make the little cottage a palace. 

** Poor Emily, who has grown a fine girl, has been 
working a pair of ruffles for you, and, as she sits by 
my side, often repeats with a sigh, ‘ When will my 
dear papa return ? the others are constantly asking 
me the same question; and little Henry, as soon as he 
began to talk, learned to lisp in (he first syilable he ut- 
tered, ‘ When will papa come home’? Sweet fellow ! 
he is now sitting on his stool by my-de, and as he 
sees me drop a tear, asks me why I weep, for papa 
will come home soon. He and his two brothers are 
frequently riding on your walking-cane, and take par- 
ticular delight in it because it is p .pa’s. 

‘« 1 do assure you, I never open my lips to them on 
the cause of your absence, but I cannot prevail upon 
myself to bid them cease to ask when you will return, 
though the question frequently extorts a tear, (which I 
hide in a smile) and wrings my soul, while I suffer in 
silence. 

** | have taught them to mention you in their morn- 
ing and evening prayers with their greatest ardor of 
affection ; and they always add of themselves, a peti- 
tion for your speedy return. é 

«I spend my time in giving them the little instruc- 
tion Lam able. I cannot afford them at any eminent 
school, and do not choose they should acquire mean- 
ness and vulgarity ata low one. As to English, they 
read alternately, three hours every — the most 
celebrated poets and prose writers ; and can write, 
tho’ not an elegant, yet a very plain and legible hand. 

«Do not, my dear, imagine that the employment is 
irksome. It affords me a sweet consolation in your 
absence. Indeed if it were not for the little ones, Lam 
afraid I should not support it. I think it will be a sat- 
isfaction to yg to hear, that by retrenching our wants 
and expenses, we are enabled to pay for every thing we 
buy, and though poor we are not unhappy from the 

want of any necessary. 

«« Pardon my interrupting you. I mean to give you 

satisfaction. Though I am deeply injured by your er- 

ror, Iam not resenttul. I wish you all the happiness 
you are capable of, 

And am, your once loved, 

And still affectionate, 
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SCRAPIANA. 
A country gentleman having heard that the 
Russians had taken Moldavia, hast'ly repl'ed— 
“© Moll Davy ! I know her very well ; why she 


— 





Af-Shaw—He was famous many years since 
in this city [ Albany] for his numerous eccene 
tricities Having one day met the old Patroon, 
(the father of the present Stephen Van Rensse- 
laer, Esq. late Lieutenant-Governor of this state) 
and being somewhat in want of cash, accosted 
the Patroon as follows: “ You dare not do what 
I can, Mr. Rensselaer.” “ Why, yes, Ap,” re- 
plied the Patroon, “I suppose I can.” “ There, 
then,” said Ap, throwing a dollar some distance 
from him, “ do that if you can.” Willing to 
indulge him in his humor, the Patroon did the 
like, and also threw a dollar the same direction. 
Ap-Shaw immediately ran full speed, and hav- 
ing found both dollars, deliberately pocketted 
them.—lIt is needlessto add, that Ap was notin 
great haste to restore either of them. 

— 
A Frenchman having frequently heard the 
word fress made use of, to imply persuade, as 
“ Press that gentleman to take some refresh- 
ment—press him to stay to night,” thought he 
would shew his talents by using what he tho’t 
a synonymous term—he therefore called out in 
company, ‘ Pray sguceze that lady to sing.” 
Mr. N. an attorney, once presented a literary 
fragment to Miss R. a friend of his, for her pe- 
rusal. The fragment ended with Cetera De- 
sunt. After reading it thro’ she asked, * What 
does Cetera Desunt mean, Mr. N.?’* Why, ma- 
dam, it means the rest is not decent.” 

—— 

Dr. Kennicott being fond of good eating, and 
having discovered a fine fig on a tree in a gar- 
den belonging to the college, not quite ripe, fas- 
tened a piece of paper upen it, on which he 
wrote, “ Dr, Kennicott’s Fig.’ One of the stu- 
dents in college, a wag, observ ng it, eat the fig, 
and in its place put another paper, with these 
words, “ 4 fig for Dr. Kennicott.”’ 
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25,000 Dollars Highest Prize. 
WHOLE, HALF & QUARTER 
TICKETS, 

In the Lirerature Lorrery, No. VJ, For 
Sale by DANIEL STEELE, at his Bookstore, 
sign of the Brsix, a few doors south of the 
Court-House. 

Albany, Nov. 31, 1807. , 


‘DURABLE INK.—¥OR MARKING LINEN. 


A quantity (warranted to be of the best qual- 
ity) can be had at the Office of the Guardian, 
in phials, either by the dozen or single. 


FOR SALE, AT 
Van Benthuysen & Wood’s Bookstore, 
SHRMON, 
Delivered in the Episcopal Church, January 
10th, 1808, by the Rev. F. Beas.ey, 
For the Benc fit of Indigent Women and Children, 
Feb. 13, 1808. [Price 2s. | 
ALBANY: 
PUBLISHED BY 
VAN BENTHUYSEN & WOOD, 


AT THEIR BOOKSTORE AND PRINTING-OFPICE: 
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must be an old woman by this time.” 


NBARLY OPPOSITE THE, COURT-HOUGEs 








